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QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS 


AND THE LOST EPICS OF THE CYCLUS. 


THE epic poem on the Yvroica in fourteen λόγοι or narrations, 
attributed to one Quintus (Koivtos) of Smyrna, appears to be a 
composition of greater literary interest and importance, if not of 
somewhat higher poetic merit, than has commonly been supposed. 
It is an example of a work that has been not merely eclipsed but 
well nigh extinguished by the greater effulgence of the Homer 
that has been traditionally received and acknowledged as such. 
The title of the poem, τὰ μεθ᾽ “Ὅμηρον, indicates that the subject 
is continued from the death and funeral of Hector, with which 
the Iliad concludes. It comprehends, in a word, a considerable 
portion of those epics on the capture of Troy and the events 
subsequent to it, which were, from whatever cause, much more 
familiar to, or at all events much more made use of by the tragic 
poets and vase-painters in the age of Pericles than the Homer 
whom we have been taught to venerate as the real originator of 
this branch of Grecian literature. Of the author, Quintus, nothing 
whatever is known from external sources, and scarcely anything 
from internal evidence. He himself tells us (xii. 308-13) that 
the Muses inspired him to sing, while yet a beardless youth tend- 
ing his flocks on the plain of Smyrna, near the Hermus. From 
the fact that a MS. of the Posthomerica of Quintus was first 
found by Cardinal Bessarion at the Monastery of St. Nicholas at 
Otranto in Calabria, the sobriquet of “Quintus Calaber” has been 
commonly assigned as the name of the poet. But there is no 
reason to think that he belonged to any city in Magna Graecia. 
That he was a Roman civis or libertus or cliens seems probable 
from the nature of the name Quintus. It has been rather in- 
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geniously suggested! that, as: Q. Ennins: himself was “Calabris in 
montibus ortus,” and was said to have dreamed (Pers. Sat. vi. 11) 
that he was “Maeonides quintus pavone ex Pythagoreo,” “the 
fifth in transmigration from the person of Homer,” so this title 
Quintus may contain some allusion to the profession of a Homerid. 
The date is placed, by conjecture founded on the style and on some 
metrical characteristics (though I myself attribute no great weight 
to them), as late as the fourth or even the fifth century after the 
Christian era. The statement about his being visited by the 
Muses when a shepherd boy is too closely like that in Hesiod’s 
Theogony (22), 
αἵ vb ποθ’ Ἡσίοδον καλὴν ἐδίδαξαν ἀοιδὴν, 
ἄρνας ποιμαίνονθ᾽ Ἑλικῶνος ὑπὸ ζαθέοιο, 

to be deserving of credence. It is more likely that it was intended 
to conceal the real author, just as Persius in his Prologue repre- 
sents himself as semipaganus. He may have intended to claim 
originality for much older poems which in fact he only arranged, 
epitomised, or compiled. But whoever the poet was, and wherever 
he lived, it is certain that he has handed down to us—how far 
altered or re-arranged we cannot positively say*—the very poems 
which Virgil and Propertius repeatedly translate, and which were 
even known, as I shall be able to demonstrate, four centuries ear- 
lier, to Sophocles and Euripides, and probably even to Aeschylus 
and Pindar. 

I very much fear that this is a question in which few take any 
interest. Nevertheless, it is well worthy of careful consideration, 
Some theory is necessary to account for these apparently second- 
ary poems having at one time, and that the best period of Grecian 
literature, enjoyed a reputation, as they certainly seem to have 
done, greater than “Homer” himself. If Homer was always the 
θεῖος “Ομηρος, how is it that he so rarely comes before us in any 


1 See Koechly, Preef. p. x. (ed. Teubner, 1853), who does not agree with this view. 
From an inscription said to have been found at Naples, and given in Corp. Inser. 
Greec., No. 5815, the real name of the writer has been supposed to be Alvibiades. 

2 The very fact of materials undoubtedly old being thus ‘‘ cooked’’ and modernised 
at a late period at once confirms and illustrates my position with respect to ‘‘our 
Homer,” which I take in like manner to be a not very early recension and re-adapta- 
tion of old materials. 
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writings before the time of Plato? That “Homer” is only a 
name, round which different groupings of epic poetry centered, 
none of them really older than the writing or literary age, 7. 
later than the Persian wars, though all of them made up from 
very old materials, is the position which I defend as, on the whole, 
the most probable one. My object now is to give some direct 
proofs that a large proportion of this Homeric farrago, so to say, 
-has been preserved by Quintus, and that the tragics were per- 
fectly familiar with many of the details that he has recorded. 
And I cannot think this evidence unimportant to the solution of 
the great enigma of the date of our texts. 

It seems then in every way probable that this Quintus col- 
lected or compiled a considerable portion of the ancient poems 
which had been included in the Epic Cyclus, and which, though 
they had existed in writing from, at least, the times of the Alex- 
andrine critics, were dropping out of notice, eclipsed by the 
“Homer” that had attaied such especial pre-eminence in the 
age of Plato. 

That Quintus was a literary Roman, or even an adopted Greek, 
or a grammarian who wrote for some learned Roman patronus, 
might not unfairly be inferred from his eulogy in xiii. 336, of the 
city on the Tiber destined to be founded by Aeneas: 

τὸν γὰρ θέσφατόν ἐστι θεῶν ἐρικυδέι βουλῇ 
Θύμβριν ἐπ᾽ εὐρυρέεθρον ἀπὸ Ἐάνθοιο μολόντα 
τευξέμεν ἱερὸν ἄστυ καὶ ἐσσομένοισιν ἀγητὸν 
ἀνθρώποις. 

But if he really belonged to Smyrna, as appears probable, he 
perhaps was, in his earlier career, one of a school of ‘Opnpidas, or 
rhapsodists, whom we know to have existed in Plato’s time (Ion, 
p. 530: Symp. p: 252), and who may have continued the practice 
and the profession till quite a late period. 

The Roman libraries, however, had Greek books enough® to 
supply authentic copies of the Alexandrine Cyclus to any who 


3 Juv. Sat. iii. 206, “Jamque vetus Graecos servabat cista libellos.” The fact is 
well known from Cicero’s and Pliny’s letters, as well as from discoveries at Hercu- 
laneum. But the libraries of Alexandria and Pergamus were of course accessible. 
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took interest enough in a less popular kind of literature, even as 
late, perhaps, as the time commonly assigned to Quintus. The 
very large use made of these poems by Virgil, Ovid, and Proper- 
tius, and to some extent by Horace, shows that they enjoyed a 
high degree of popularity in the Augustan age. I cannot doubt 
then, from considering all the bearings of the question, that this 
Quintus Smyrnaeus has laboured under a somewhat unjust and 
unfortunate depreciation. We have all so hugged the notion, 
fostered as it has been by the great names of Gladstone and 
Grote, that we possess the genuine Homer of B.c. 850, that we 
have despised, as feeble imitations, all poems that we have sup- 
posed to have been written in later times as swpplements to the 
Iliad and the Odyssey: the fact being, that those very epics are 
themselves largely indebted to the poems which the tragics knew 
and so extensively used.‘ 

I purposely made my own careful perusals (not once, but 
several times) of the work of Quintus, before I referred to literary 
accounts, not only of the author’s history, if known, but of his 
general merits as a poet. And I must say I was somewhat sur- 
prised at the disparaging verdict by which he is almost put out of 
the category, so to say, of poets deserving any consideration at all.° 
_ The following is from K. O. Miiller’s and Donaldson’s History of 
Grecian Interature (vol. 111. p. 365). 

“ He has drawn up from the best authorities a continuation of 
Homer’s Iliad down to the capture of Troy and the departure of 
the Greeks. In this painstaking work Quintus has earned the 
praise of careful versification, and of a certain amount of ingenuity 
in his similes. But he has no epic genius; he cannot paint 
characters; and his gods and heroes are only so many puppets, 
which he sets in motion by very visible strings. And when he 
aims at it with the strongest effort, he almost becomes ludicrous (|). 
- Thus, when Oenone, after refusing to heal the wound of Paris, 


4 This view has been more fully explained in my Treatise, ‘‘ Homeri quae hodie 
extant an reliquis Cycli carminibus antiquiora jure habita sint.” 

5 The best and fullest account of the poems of Quintus, and of his relation to the 
epics of the Cyclus, is G. Bernhardy’s Grundrifs der Griechischen Litteratur, vol. ii. 
Ῥ. 299 seqq. 
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performs upon herself the sacrifice of the Suttee out of regret for 
his death, a sagacious nymph standing by indulges in the reflexion 
that Paris must have been a madman to neglect such a faithful 
wife for a worthless dame like Helen” (x. 471). 

And this is all the account that is given, in a professed History 
of the Literature of Ancient Greece, of the works of a poet who 
has, I shrewdly suspect, transmitted to us much more of the 
“Homer” of the Periclean age than is contained in the Iliad and 
Odyssey together. In Col. Mure’s: History of Greek Literature 
Q. Smyrnaeus is omitted altogether. 

In Dr. Smith’s larger Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bw- 
graphy the fact is indeed recognised, that much of the Cyclic 
poems is embodied in Quintus; but the great literary importance 
of it is overlooked from the assumption that these poems were in 
themselves merely enlargements or continuations of the Iliad. 
“In phraseology, similes, and other technicalities, Quintus closely 
copied Homer. The materials for his poem he found in the works 
of the earlier poets of the Epic Cycle. There can be little doubt 
that the work of Quintus Smyrnaeus is nothing more than an 
amplification or remodelling of the poems of Arectinus and 
Lesches. It is clear that he had access to the same sources as 
Virgil, though there is nothing from which it would appear that 
he had the Roman poet before his eyes.” 

I shall show that Virgil and Propertius must have known 
these epics nearly, if not quite in their present form. The theory 
therefore that they were composed in the fourth or fifth century 
of our era is evidently quite untenable. Not only is the style and 
diction thoroughly Homeric, but the morality is as pure, and the 
manners, customs, aud ethics are quite as archaic as in the Iliad 
or the Odyssey. The negative argument, so often urged in favour | 
of the antiquity of our Homer, viz. that there is no mention of 


6 This criticism is shallow and unfair. The deep love of Oenone for Paris, beauti- 
fully described in Ovid’s Epistle Oenone Paridi, explains all his conduct and the self- 
sacrifice to unrequited love. The remark of the pitying nymph is most natural and 
most pathetic. ‘‘ Why ever did Paris desert so devoted a wife as Oenone for the gay 
but heartless Helen ?” 
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law, of coined money, or of writing,’ applies (so far as I know) 
equally to the poems of Quintus. The poetry and the versification 
of very many passages would not be thought at all inferior, were 
not our judgments biassed by a supposed standard and model of 
excellence in the Homer we possess. The similes are very fre- 
quent, always, as in the Iliad, Asiatic in character, and many of 
them are of the finest and most felicitous invention, besides that 
they give descriptions of or contain allusions to local customs 
of much interest in relation to farming, to vineyards and olive- 
groves, to hunting, fishing, and many other details of country life 
little known to us from other Greek writers. The use of the 
digamma, as in our Homeric text, varies; but generally it is cer- 
tainly more often violated in the “ Posthomerica.” Indeed, the 
preservation of it at all is instructive, and tends to show how 
precarious a test of real antiquity itis. It was, in fact, a feature 
in the old epic language, retained to the latest, when it suited the 
metre, but dropped when it was convenient. The theory, that 
our Homeric texts were compiled at a time when the use of the 
digamma had just begun to decline, is the merest assumption, 
based on a preconceived view. Thus we have κατὰ βάστυ in 
Q. ix. 14, but κλυτὸν ἄστυ ib. 280, eis ἑὸν ἄστυ x. 255; és” Apeos 
ἔργον ix. 284 and elsewhere, but és μέγα Fépyov in x. 65; νισσο- 
μένοιο Fdvaxtos in ix. 311, ὑπὸ Νιρῆν βάνακτι in xi. 61, ἀπο- 
κταμένοιο Favaxtos vb. 200, but ἑτάρῳ καὶ ἄνακτι in x. 463. As 
occasionally in both Iliad and Odyssey, we have οἶνος without the 
F, e.g. Q. xiii. 19, ἐεργόμενος φρένας οἴνῳ, ib. 4, vii. 681, ἄλλοι δ᾽ 
οἶνον ἐρυθρόν. We find μήδεα Fowdas in ii. 71, but ἐναντίον οἷδε 
μάχεσθαι tb. 249; δαιτὶ καὶ οἴνῳ, σόον δέ μοι οἶκον ὀφέλλοις in 
ii. 92, δάμναθ᾽ ὃς οἰκί᾽ ἔναιε, viii. 292; μένος ἠδὲ καὶ εἶδος in Vii. 
690, whereas οἶδα, οἶκος, εἶδος usually (by no means always) have 
the F in our Homeric texts. A few forms occur peculiar perhaps 
to Quintus, though the great bulk of his language and construction 
is essentially Homeric. Such are the accusatives Xda, vndva, ἰξύα, 


7 In his recent work, Homeric Synchronism, Ὁ. 65, Mr. Gladstone says, “The nega- 
tive evidence of the poems, with respect to writing, I hold to be amongst the strongest 
indications of their very great antiquity.” 
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ὀιζύα, Spva, the forms ἀρηράμενος, ἀάσχετα, δέχνυτο, ἀφίκεται, a 
transitive aorist κατέκρυφεν (ii. 478), κατωπιόων, “looking down,” 
iii. 133, the word edre=HUTe, which is common in Quintus, but 
which greatly perplexed Buttmann (Lexil. in v.) as occurring in 
I]. iii. 10, and a remarkable and not unfrequent use of ὡς ὄφελον 
not in agreement with the subject of the verb, but as a mere 
synonym of εἴθε, as in x. 428, 


ὥς μ᾽ ὄφελόν ποτε Kijpes ἀνηρείψαντο μέλαιναι, 


utinam me rapuissent Ῥαγοαθ,ὃ 
and xiii. 231, 
ὡς ὄφελόν με σεῖο πατὴρ κατέπεφνε. 

On the whole, it is hardly too much to say, that if the Post- 
homerica of Quintus had come down to us as an original poem 
with the traditional authority of our Homer, and the Iliad and 
Odyssey had been called (as, in a sense, ὕ. 6. as a comparatively 
late combination, I fully believe they really are) “ posthomeric,” 
the position of the poems, as far as language and matter are con- 
cerned, would have been reversed; or at least the superior merits 
of the Iliad, if acknowledged, would have been attributed to its 
later development. 

I proceed to show, that not only Virgil and Propertius made 
much use of the “Posthomerica” (in whatever form they had 
them), but, what is far more important, that the tragics, who so 
rarely have any passage that we can certainly refer to our Homer, 
very frequently copy the “ Posthomerica” verse for verse. The 
extant Greek plays in which this is most conspicuous are the Ajax 
and the Philoctetes of Sophocles, and the Troades and the Hecuba 
of Euripides. I shall therefore confine myself chiefly to these, 
with some parallels selected from the Agamemnon. 

The Cyclic edition of the poems on Troy continued the narra- 
tive after the death of Hector, and related the arrival of the 


8 Analogous to this, though not identical with it, is the Homeric formula és μὴ 
ὥφελλε γενέσθαι, in which μὴ does not directly negative γενέσθαι, but occupies a 
position in the clause equivalent to εἴθε μὴ ἐγένετο. Compare with this Q. x. 377, 
ἀλλά Tis alow μήδετο Aolyia Fepya, TA μὴ ὥφειλον ὀτλῆσαι. 
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Amazons at Troy.? Now this was a most famous subject in anti- 
quity; it was the subject of a painting in the Poecile at Athens 
by Micon in or about the time of Pericles. Ar. Lysist. 678, 


τὰς δ᾽ ᾿Αμαζόνας σκόπει, 
ἃς Μίκων ἔγραψ᾽ ἀφ᾽ ἵππων μαχομένας τοῖς ἀνδράσιν. 


This event, and the fight between Achilles and Penthesilea, is 
the subject of the first book of the “ Posthomerica,’ and a very 
beautiful and pathetic story it is. So struck was Achilles with 
remorse when he drew off the helmet and saw the beautiful face 
of his victim, that he was taunted for soft-heartedness by Thersites. 
Q. i. 657, 

ἀμφὶ δέ of κρατὸς κόρυν εἵλετο μαρμαίρουσαν, 
ἠελίου ἀκτῖσιν ἀλίγκιον ἢ Διὸς αἴγλῃ, 

τῆς δὲ καὶ ἐν κονίῃσι καὶ αἵματι πεπτηυίης 
ἐξεφάνη ἐρατῇσιν ὕπ᾽ ὀφρύσι καλὰ πρόσωπα 
καίπερ ἀποκταμένη. 

Now, Propertius must have known these very lines, which he 
renders thus (iv. 10, 13): 

Ausa ferox ab equo quondam oppugyare sagittis 
Maeotis Danaum Penthesilea rates ; 

Aurea cui postquam nudavit cassida frontem, 
Vicit victorem candida forma virum. 

That the story was known to the author (or compiler) of the 

Tliad is proved by the brief allusion in Il. iii. 189, 

| ἤματι τῷ ὅτε τ᾽ ἦλθον ᾿Αμαΐῶνες ἀντιάνειραι. 
_ Equally famous was the story of the wooden horse, described 
minutely in Q. Book xii., alluded to (apparently) in Aesch. Agam. 
798, and more fully in a chorus of the Troades (511-567), but 
dismissed with scant allusion in Od. iv. 272, xi. 523, and viii. 492 
seqq.,” where Demodocus the bard 


ἵππου κόσμον ἄεισεν 
δουρατέου, τὸν Ἐπειὸς ἐποίησεν σὺν ᾿Αθήνῃ. 


9 See K. Ο. Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 65. 

1 ἵππου νεοσσός, ἀσπιδοστρόφος λεὼς, 
πήδημ᾽ ὀρούσας ἀμφὶ Πλειάδων δύσιν. 

2 A little consideration will show that the account in the Odyssey must have been 
compiled from the ᾽Ιλίου Πέρσις, just as much as the opening part was compiled from 
the Néoro:. The description of the horse in Quintus is, in my opinion, in the main the 
older account, that in the Odyssey the later. It is impossible not to feel that the latter 
is a casual allusion to a very familiar event. 
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The whole story connected with the capture of Troy, so 
familiar to us, and so justly celebrated from the second book of 
the Aeneid and the fine chorus in Eur. Hec. 905 seqq., is taken in 
detail, and even in the same series of events, from the epics pre- 
served by Quintus in the twelfth book. We have the story of 
Sinon, the Greek captive, who induced the Trojans to admit the 
wooden horse within their walls; of Laocdon and his sons de- 
voured by the sea-serpents, the pretended retreat of the Greek 
fleet to Tenedos (Q. xii. 30, Aen. ii. 5} Compare, for instance, 
Aen. 11. 235, 7 

Accingunt omnes operi, pedibusque rotarum 
Subiciunt lapsus, et stuppea vincula collo 
Intendunt. Scandit fatalis machina muros 
Feta armis. Pueri circum innuptaeque puellae 
Sacra canunt, funemque manu contingere gaudent. 
Quintus xii. 421, 
τοὔνεκα προφρονέως μὲν ἄγον ποτὶ Τρώιον ΞΕ: 
ὄψέ περ οἰκτείραντες' ἂγειρόμενοι δ᾽ ἅμα πάντες 
σειρὴν ἀμφεβάλοντο θοῶς περιμήκεὶ ἵππῳ 
δησάμενοι καθύπερθεν, ἐπεί ῥά οἱ ἐσθλὸς Ἐπειὸς 
ποσσὶν ὑπὸ βριαροῖσιν ἐύτροχα δούρατ᾽ ἔθηκεν, 
ὄφρα κεν αἰζηοῖσιν ἐπὶ πτολίεθρον ἕπηται, 
ἑλκόμενος Τρώων ὑπὸ χείρεσιν. 


The admission of the horse into the citadel by breaking an 
opening in the walls is mentioned by both poets: Aen. 11. 234, 


Dividimus muros, et moenia pandimus urbis ; 


Q. S. xu. 439, 
ot δὲ μολόντες 
ἄστυ ποτὶ σφέτερον μεγάλης κρήδεμνα πόληος 
λυσάμενοι μέγαν ἵππον ἐσήγαγον. 

The points of resemblance indeed between the two poets are 
so close and so numerous that I need not quote them all at length, 
but, for the sake of brevity, I will give some references for com- 
parison, 6. 4. the escape of Sinon from being sacrificed, Q. xi1. 382, 
Aen. ii. 130-6; the rape of Cassandra by Ajax, son of Oileus, 
Q. xiii. 422, Aen. ii. 403 3 the carrying off of the Palladium, Q. x. 


3 Add Prop. τ. ἘΠΕ: 
Victor Oiliade, rape nunc et dilige vatem, 
Quam vetat avelli veste Minerva sua. 
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355, Aen. ii. 166; the murder of Priam at the family altar by 
Neoptolemus, Q. xiii. 241, Aen. ii. 550; the rescue of Anchises 
and Ascanius by Aeneas from the burning Troy, the one borne on 
his shoulders, the other led by the hand,‘ Q. xiii. 317-30, Aen. ii. 
720; the receding of the flames before them, flammaeque re- 
cedunt, Aen. 11. 633, τοῦ δ᾽ ἐσσυμένου ὑπὸ ποσσὶ πάντῃ πῦρ 
ὑπόεικε, Q. xiii. 329; the name of Coroebus, Q. xiii. 169, Aen. iL 
341, &e. 

Speaking generally, the thirteenth book of Quintus is an 
epitome of the ’Iddov Πέρσις attributed to Lesches in later times, 
but, without doubt, to Homer himself in the tragic times ; while 
the fourteenth book is in the same way from the ΝΝόστοι attributed 
to Agias. 

As the Iliad ends with the death of Hector, and we know that 
the “Cyclus” continued the tale of Troy with the arrival of the 
Amazons, the fact that this latter subject stands first in Quintus is 
another strong indication that we have in his work an epitome 
from the “ Cyclus.”® 

Propertius, not less than Virgil, follows the Cyclic narrative. 
Many of his verses we may at once identify in Quintus Smyrnaeus. 
The lament of Briseis over the body of Achilles,® Q. iii. 560, and 
his huge bones, 1b. 725, is referred to with great pathos, Prop ii. 
9, 9: 

Nec non exanimem amplectens Briseis Achillen 
Candida vesana verberat ora manu, 


Foedavitque comas, et tanti corpus Achilli 
Maximaqye in parva sustulit ossa manu. 


* This also was a favourite subject with the Greek vase-painters of the best age. 


5 Very many years ago, I had copied from a MS. in Emmanuel College Library 
about a hundred verses, which had so thoroughly an Homeric character that I showed 
them to the late Dr. Donaldson, with some such remark as this: ‘“‘ What if this should 
prove a fragment of the lost Cyclics?” He at once took down Quintus Smyrnaeus— 
an author of which I then knew absolutely nothing—and pointed out the passage I had 
transcribed. I was at the time impressed with his knowledge of the Greek poets. My 
own guess, though hardly meant seriously, was not so very wide of the mark. 


6 The death of Achilles by the bow of Paris is referred to in Il. xxii. 358. It was 
a subject in still earlier epics; see Pind. Pyth. iii. 100, Eur. Hec. 388, Soph. Phil. 335. 
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Q. i. 552: 
Βρισηὶς παράκοιτις ἐυπτολέμου ᾿Αχιλῆος 
ἀμφὶ νέκυν στρωφᾶτο, καὶ ἄμφοτέρῃς παλάμῃσι 
δρυπτομένη χρόα καλὸν ἀύτεεν. ἐκ δ᾽ ἅπαλοῖο 
στήθεος αἱματόεσσα ἀνὰ σμώδιγγες ἄερθεν 
θεινομένης. 

The lines next following: 
Cum tibi nec Peleus aderat nec caerula mater, 
Scyria nec viduo Deidamia toro, 
refer to the scene in Q. vii. 228, where the envoys sent to Scyros 
to fetch Neoptolemus’ find Deidamia: 


ο΄ ἀκηχεμένην ἐνὶ θυμῷ 
τηκομένην θ᾽, ὡσεί τε χιὼν κατατήκετ᾽ ὄρεσσιν. 


In Prop. v. 8, 30, 
si qua relicta iacent, osculor arma tua 
is from the lines in Q. vii. 341, 
ἀμφὶ δέ of καὶ ἄκοντα λελειμμένον εἴ τι ἴδοιτο, 
ταρφέα μιν φιλέεσκε. 
In Prop. iv. 6, 31, it is said of the shipwrecked Poetus, 
Huic fluctus vivo (vivos) radicitus abstulit ungues, 
which is from the description of the desperate grip of Ajax when 
swimming for dear life, Q. xiv. 577, | 


kal ῥά of ἀμφὶ πάγοισιν ἑλισσομένου μάλα δηρὸν 
χεῖρες ἀπεδρύφθησαν, ὑπέδραμε δ᾽ αἷμ’ ὀνύχεσσι, 


and the grief of Nestor for the loss of his son Antilochus, Prop. iii. 


13, 49, 
Non aut Antilochi vidisset corpus humari, 
Diceret aut O mors, cur mihi sera venis ? 


is also from Q. 11. 261, 


μάλιστα δὲ πατρὶ περὶ φρένας ἤλυθε πένθος, 
Νέστορι, παιδὸς ἕοῖο παρ᾽ ὀφθαλμοῖσι δαμέντος, 


though the speech itself of Nestor, once famous, has been lost. 


7 A scene alluded to in Od. xi. 509, and mentioned also in Soph. Phil. 343. 


AESCHYLUS. 


I do not know of one single passage in Homer, excepting the 
rather brief allusions in the Odyssey to the hackneyed story of the 
murder of Agamemnon, that Aeschylus can be said to have re- 
ferred to in any of his extant plays, much less to have directly 
imitated: so that if, as Athenaeus says, Aeschylus called his own 
poems ‘Opnpou δείπνων τεμάχη, he must have meant by “Ὅμηρος 
something very different from what we mean.’ I think this is 
certain; and the more the subject is looked into (the fragments 
and the titles of lost plays being also taken into account) the 
clearer the truth of it will become. The “ Homer” of the Platonic 
age was, in my opinion (I speak of the form rather than of the 
general matter) unknown to Pindar and Aeschylus ;? or, if known 
in some of its parts, it had quite a secondary reputation. 

But they most certainly had the narratives we have learnt to 
eall “Cyclic” and “ Posthomeric,” which are, in effect, but two 


1 The sacrifice of Iphigenia in Ag. 200 seqq. was taken from the ‘‘ Cypria,” which 
in the poet’s time was commonly attributed to Homer (Herod. ii. 117). The same 
remark applies to the frequent allusions to Paris and Helen in the choral odes. 

2 Prof. Conington was among the first to perceive that Aeschylus did not follow 
‘our Homer.’’ He remarks (Introduction to the Choephoroe, p. xiii.), ‘‘ All that 
Aeschylus has in common with Homer is the bare fact of the return of Orestes after 
many years of absence, and the revenge which he takes. Even with regard to the 
absence of Orestes, there are points of difference.” 

The mention of Scylla (Agam. 1204) and of Chryseis (¢b. 1414) does not in the 
least prove that Aeschylus had our Homer. For Scylla was mentioned in the Argo- 
nauties (see Apoll. Rhod. iv. 928), with other characters transferred (I am inclined 
to think) from that ancient epic, which Aeschylus certainly knew, to the Odyssey. 
The proof of this is curious, and in itself complete. It is stated in the Odyssey (xii. 
69) that the only ship which ever passed in safety through the πλαγκταὶ πέτραι was 
the Argo. As for Chryseis, it is known that the possession of the captive maid was 
a subject in the Cypria. See Welcker, Ep. Cycl. ii. p. 508 (from Proclus). For further 
remarks on the Argonautica see my Treatise, ‘‘ Homeri quae hodie extant,” &e.. p. 22. 
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names for the same thing, ὑ.6. for the genwine entre Homer of 
antiquity. The storm which the Grecian heroes fell in with on 
their return from Troy, off the rocky coast of Euboea, so gra- 
phically described in the well-known narrative in Agam. 630 
seqq., and alluded to also in Eur. Troad. amit. and Hel. 767, is 
evidently that preserved at considerable length and in a very fine 
and spirited passage by Q. S. in Bk. xiv. Compare the following 
passages : 
Q. xiv. 597, 
at δὲ καὶ és μέγα βένθος ὑποβρύχιαι κατέδυσαν 
ὄμβρου ἐπιβρίσαντος ἀπείρονοΞ. 
Ag. 655 (Dind.)? 
ai δὲ κεροτυπούμεναι βίᾳ 
χειμῶνι τυφῶ ξὺν ζάλῃ τ᾽ ὀμβροκτύπῳ 
ᾧχοντ᾽ ἄφαντοι. 


Q. ab. 610, 
ἀμφὶ δὲ νήια δοῦρα βαρύβρομον ἀμφιτρίτην 
πᾶσαν ἄδην ἐκάλυψε, μέσον δ᾽ ἀνεφαίνετο κῦμα. 
Ag. 659, 
ὁρῶμεν ἀνθοῦν πέλαγος Αἰγαῖον νεκροῖς 
ἀνδρῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν ναυτικῶν τ᾽ ἐρειπίων. 
Ag. 661, 
ἡμᾶς γε μὲν δὴ ναῦν τ᾽ ἀκήρατον σκάφος 
ἤτοι τις ἐξέκλεψεν ἢ ᾿ξῃτήσατο 
θεός Tis, οὔκ ἄνθρωπος. 
Q. 2b. 627, 
παῦροι δὲ φύγον μόρον, ods ἐσάωσεν 
ἢ θεὸς ἢ δαίμων τις ἐπίρροθος. 
Q. ib. 657, | 
ἄλλος δ᾽ ἄλλον ἵκανεν, ὅπῃ θεὸς ἦγεν ἕκαστον, 
ὅσσοι ὑπὲρ πόντοιο λυγρὰς ὑὕπάλυξαν ἄέλλας. 
Ag. 676, ! 


εἰ δ᾽ οὖν τις ἀκτὶς ἡλίου νιν ἱστορεῖ 
καὶ ζῶντα καὶ βλέποντα μηχαναῖς Διὸς 
οὕπω θέλοντος ἐξαναλῶσαι γένος, 
ἐλπίς τις αὐτὸν πρὸς δόμους ἥξειν πάλιν. 
(Compare Od. iv. 495, πολλοὶ μὲν γὰρ τῶν γε δάμεν, πολλοὶ δὲ 
λίποντο.) 
Aeschylus does not expressly mention the rocks off the Eu- 


3. The mention of heayy rain (or spray) in sinking an undecked ship (Thue. i. 10) 
is remarkable, though it must be regarded as a poetical hyperbole. 
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boean headland Caphareus, but ai Καφήρειαι ἄκραι, Eur. Troad. 
90, πέτραι Καφηρίδες, Hel. 1130, Euboicae cautes ultorque Ca- 
phareus, Virg. Aen. xi. 260, and, Saxa triumphales fregere Capharea 
puppes, Propert. iv. 7, 39, should be compared with Q. vi. 524; 
xiv. 362, 469, 487, 572. 

On the other hand, the description of captured Troy and the 
misery of the inhabitants, in Ag. 315 seqq., only generally re- 
sembles Q. xiii. 80—144, unless indeed we identify ver. 124, 


ἄλλοι δ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ ἄλλοισιν ἀπέπνεον, 


with Ag. 317, 


of μὲν yap ἀμφὶ σώμασιν πεπτωκότες 
ἀνδρῶν κασιγνήτων τε καὶ φυταλμίων 
παῖδες γερόντων, 


which has some resemblance also to ver. 120, 
ὀλλυμένοισιν ἀρηγέμεναι μεμαυῖαι 
ἀνδράσιν ἢ τεκέεσσιν. ᾿ 
But that Euripides in the Hecuba seems to have followed the 
account in Ὁ. §., I shall show further on. 
The punishment of Cassandra for deceiving Apollo, viz. that 
she should not be believed even when she foretold the truth, 


Ag. 1212, 


ἔπειθον οὐδέν᾽ οὐδὲν, ὡς τάδ᾽ ἤμπλακον, 
alluded to also in Virg. Aen. ii. 246, iii. 187, Prop. iv. 12 (13) 61, 
is found in Ὁ. xii. 526, 
| Κασσάνδρη, τῆς οὔποτ᾽ ἔπος γένετ᾽ ἀκράαντον, 
ἄλλ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐτήτυμον ἔσκεν, ἀκούετο δ᾽ ἔκ τινος αἴσης 
ὡς ἄνεμώλιον αἰέν, ἵν᾽ ἄλγεα Τρωσὶ γένηται. 

The triumphant return of the Greeks with paeans of joy and 
boasts of their prowess is found in both authors, and, of course, it 
is absurd to suppose such frequent resemblances are accidental. 
The Homer of Aeschylus was, beyond all question, the “ Cyclic” 
Homer so largely preserved to us by Quintus Smyrnaeus. 

Q. xiv. 117 (compared with II. xxii. 393), 


ἠνύσαμεν πολέμοιο μακροῦ τέλος, ἠράμεθ᾽ εὐρὺ 
κῦδος ὁμῶς δηίοισι μέγα πτολίεθρον ἑλόντε-. 
Ag. 575, 
ὡς κομπάσαι τῷδ᾽ εἰκὸς ἡλίου φάει 
ὑπὲρ θαλάσσης καὶ χθονὸς ποτωμένοις, 
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Τροίαν ἑλόντες δήποτ᾽ ᾿Αργείων στόλος 
θεοῖς λάφυρα ταῦτα τοῖς καθ᾽ Ἑλλάδα 
δόμοις ἐπασσάλευσαν ἀρχαῖον γάνος. 
In Ag. 357, 
hr ἐπὶ Τροίας πύργοις ἔβαλες 
στεγανὸν δίκτυον, ὧς μήτε μέγαν 
μήτ᾽ οὖν νεαρῶν τιν᾽ ὑπερτελέσαι, 
and 2b. 822, 


ἐπείπερ καὶ πάγας ὑπερκότους 
ἐφραξάμεσθα, 
the metaphor from a stake-net ἀρκύστατα, (ib. 1375) closely re- 
sembles Q. xiii. 493, 
ὡς Τρῶες κτείνοντο κατὰ πτόλιν" οὐδέ τις αὐτοὺς 
ῥύετ᾽ ἑπουρανίων' περὶ γὰρ λίνα πάντοθε Μοῖραι 
μακρὰ περιστήσαντο, τά περ βροτὺς οὔτις ἀλύξει. 
The reluctance of Ulysses to join the expedition to Troy is 
also found in both poets. 
Q. v. 121, where Ajax says to him, 
ἠὲ τόδ᾽ ἐξελάθου, ὅτ᾽ ἐς ᾽Ιλίου ἱερὸν ἄστυ 
ἐλθεμέναι ἀλέεινες ἅμ᾽ ἀγρομένοισιν ᾿Αχαιοῖς, 
. καί σε καταπτώσσοντα καὶ ove ἐθέλοντ᾽ ἐφέπεσθαι 
ἤγαγον ᾿Ατρεῖδαι. 


Ag. 841, 
μόνος δ᾽ ᾿Οδυσσεὺς, ὅσπερ οὐχ ἑκὼν ἔπλει, 
- (ευχθεὶς ἕτοιμος ἦν ἐμοὶ σειραφόρος-. 


Soph. Phil. 1025, 
καίτοι σὺ μὲν κλοπῇ τε κἀνάγκῃ (υγεὶς ἔπλεις ἅμ᾽ αὐτοῖς. 
The grief of the Greeks remembering their friends slain in 
war, Ag. 422, 


ods μὲν γάρ τις ἔπεμψεν 
οἷδεν, ἀντὶ δὲ φωτῶν 
τεύχη καὶ σποδὸς εἰς ἑκάστου δόμους hascbcaren: 


closely resembles Q. xiv. 407, 


ot δ᾽ ἀνὰ θυμὸν 
καίπερ ἰαινόμενοι κταμένων μνησθέντες ἑταίρων 
ἀργαλέως ἀκάχοντο. 
The advice given by Prometheus, not to let Thetis marry with 
a god, lest her progeny, ὑ.6. Achilles, should prove stronger than 
Zeus himself, was clearly an “Homeric” story, probably in the 
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“Cypria.”* We have it in Prom. v. 764—70, and 930, Pind. Isthm. 
vii. 28 seqq., Q. v. 338, | 


at δὲ μέγα σκύζοντο Προμηθέι μητιόεντι, 
μνώμεναι ὡς κείνοιο θεοπροπίῃσι Κρονίων 
δῶκε Θέτιν Πηλῆι, καὶ οὐκ ἐθέλουσαν ἄγεσθαι. 

The madness and suicide of Ajax (another subject only just 
touched upon in Od. xi. 545) is described at length in the fifth 
book of Q. Smyrnaeus; and his account is identical with that of 
Sophocles in the Ajaw.® One of the few passages in that play 
that can with any probability be referred to the Iliad, viz. 1276, 
where Ajax is said to have rescued the Grecian fleet from being 
destroyed by fire,’ and to have withstood the attack of Hector, 

ἀμφὶ μὲν νεῶν 
ἄκροισιν ἤδη ναυτικοῖς ἑδωλίοις 


πυρὸς φλέγοντος, ἐς δὲ ναυτικὰ σκάφη 
πηδῶντος ἄρδην Ἕκτορος τάφρων ὕπερ, 


should perhaps rather be compared with Q. v. 215, 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀταρβέι θυμῷ 


ἔστην καὶ πυρὸς ἄντα καὶ Ἕκτορος, ὅς μοι ὕπεικε 
πάντῃ ἐν ὑσμίνῃ. 


4 One of the most famous stories in antiquity, often alluded to by the tragics, 
more than once in the Iliad, also by Pindar and the early vase-painters, and in Q. 
v. 75—9, was the marriage of Peleus with Thetis. Her transformations (i.e. the 
changing colours of the sea) evidently give rise to the much later description of Pro- 
teus in the fourth book of the Odyssey. In Q. iii. 619, Thetis in her lamentation 
for her dead son, recalls this event; ἀλλ᾽ ὁτὲ μὲν ζαὴς ἄνεμος πέλον, ἄλλοτε δ᾽ ὕδωρ, 
ἄλλοτε δ᾽ οἰωνῷ ἐναλίγκιος ἢ πυρὸς ὁρμῇ. With which compare Virg. Georg. iv. 407 
—10. 

5 Mr. Palmer, in his recent edition of the Ajax (Appendix, p. 125), acknowledges 
that I have established the identity of the descriptions in Sophocles and Q. Smyr- 
naeus. And, like a logical reasoner, he concludes, “this remarkable similarity of 
ideas between the two writers cannot, I think, be accounted for on any other theory 
_than that there were poems relating to the madness and suicide of Ajax extant in 
the time of Sophocles, which have been handed down to our times, somewhat altered 
perhaps and re-arranged, in that epic poem which goes by the name of Quintus Smyr- 
naeus.” But Sophocles knew nothing about “Cyclic poets.” What he followed 
carried the authority of “‘ Homer.” 

6 In Il. xv. 730, it is said that Ajax successfully resisted all attempts to fire the 


fleet, ἔγχεϊ δ᾽ αἰεὶ Τρῶας ἄμυνε νεῶν, ὅς τις φέροι ἀκάματον wip. But see Il. xvi. 122, 
294. 
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The madness diverted by Athena from the Atridae to the 
flocks and herds, Aj. 51, | 
ἐγώ of amelpyw, δυσφόρους ἐπ᾽ ὄμμασι 
γνώμας βαλοῦσα, τῆς ἀνηκέστου χαρᾶς, 
καὶ πρὸς τε ποίμνας ἐκτρέπω σύμμικτά τε 
λείας ἄδαστα βουκόλων φρουρήματα, 
is mentioned in Q. v. 360, . 


καὶ τὰ μὲν ὧς ὥρμαινε, τὰ δὴ τάχα πάντα τέλεσσεν, 
εἰ μή οἱ Τριτωνὶς ἀάσχετον ἔμβαλε λύσσαν.--- 
τοὔνεκα δὴ μεγάλοιο μένος Τελαμωνιάδαο 


τρέψεν ἀπ᾽ 


᾿Αργείων. 

ob. 411, 
ὡς Αἴας μήλοισι μέγ᾽ ἀσχαλόων ἐνόρουσεν, 
ἐλπόμενος Δαναοῖσι κακὰς ἐπὶ κῆρας ἰάλλειν. 

His return to his senses, on finding what havoc he has com- 
mitted, Aj. 305, Q. v. 456, and his grief in consequence; his suicide 
by the sword of Hector, Aj. 817, Q. v. 483; the lamentations of 
Teucer and Tecmessa, Aj. 895, 992 seqq., Q. v. 509, 521; the re- 
morse of Ulysses for having been the cause of the suicide, Q. v. 
571; and his expostulation with Agamemnon not to refuse the 
corpse burial, Aj. 1332: all these points of coincidence make it 
certaim that it was not from our Homer that Sophocles drew his 
inspirations. Even the subject of the Trachimie is thus epito- 
mised in Q. v. 644, 

ἢ οἷος ζώοντα μέλη πυρὶ δῶκε θέρεσθαι 
Ἡρακλέης Νέσσοιο δολοφροσύνῃσι χαλεφθεὶς, 
ὅππότ᾽ ἔτλη μέγα ἔργον, ὅλη δ᾽ ἀμφέστενεν Οἴτη 
ζωοῦ καιομένοιο. 

Similarly the Suttee or self-immolation of Evadne on the pyre 
of her husband, Eur. Suppl. 990 seqq., Propert. 1. 15, 21, is in Q. 
x. 481. There were many points in the “Homer” of antiquity, 
and several in the Iliad and Odyssey, in which Thebaica have 
been mixed up with 7γοΐοα. 

Euripides has given in the Troades, the Hecuba, the Andro- 
mache (not to add, in the Helena and Iphigenia at Aulis, which 
are taken from the Cypria and the Νόστοι), abundant proofs that 
his Homer was no other than that which Pindar, Aeschylus, 


and Sophocles possessed. The dream or vision that appeared to 
3 
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Hecuba, the ghost of Achilles’ demanding the sacrifice of one of 
the Trojan captives over his tomb, Hee. 94, 
HAP ὑπὲρ ἄκρας τύμβου κορυφᾶς 
φάντασμ᾽ ᾿Αχιλέως" 
ἤτει δὲ γέρας τῶν πολυμόχθων 
τινὰ Τρωιάδων, 
is given in Ὁ. xiv. 180, 214, 275, Polyxena being specially men- 
tioned in 214. The detention of the Greek fleet till the sacrifice 
was performed, by causing a storm at sea, Hec. 113, Q. xiv. 216-9 ; 
the reproach of the Greeks for leaving his tomb unhonoured,® 
Q. ib. 220, Hec. 116; the harrowing details of the sacrifice by 
cutting the throat of the maid, Hec. 567, Q. ib. 314; the invoca- 
tion of his father’s spirit by Neoptolemus, to be propitious to the 
wished-for return, Q. 7b. 308, 216, 327, Hec. 535, 
πρευμενὴς δ᾽ ἡμῖν γενοῦ, 
λῦσαί τε πρύμνας καὶ χαλινωτήρια 
νεῶν δὸς ἡμῖν, πρευμενοῦς τ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ᾽Ιλίου 
νόστου τυχόντας πάντας ἐς πάτραν μολεῖν, 
the injunction to honour the body with funeral rites, Q. 1b. 221, 
xiv. 325, Hec. 571; the transformation of Hecuba into the canine 
form, Q. ib. 349, Hec. 1265; the advent of Odysseus as a spy to 
Troy, dressed as a beggar! who had been personally abused, Q. 76. 
278, Hec. 240. 
In Hec. 933 the Trojan wife is described as leaving her bed, 
scantily clad, to take refuge in the temple, on the first alarm of 
the capture of Troy, 


7 In a very early vase in the British Museum there is a curious representation 
of the ghost of Achilles rising near the Grecian fleet. 

8 It is easy to see in this propitiatory rite, as in all the attributes of Achilles, an 
ancient worship of the sun-god. His re-appearance in the east after leaving the earth 
in the west, is as clearly the ‘‘ ghost,” as the ᾿Αχιλλέως δρόμος was the haunt of the 
sun-god in the far east, Q. iii. 776, Eur. Androm. 1262. 

9 Juv. x. 271, Sed torva canino latravit victu quae post hune Vixerat uxor. 

1 See also Rhes. 711, ἔβα καὶ πάρος κατὰ πόλιν, ὕπαφρον ὄμμ᾽ ἔχων, ῥακοδύτῳ 
στολᾷ πυκασθείς. Alluded to in Od. iv. 244, αὐτόν μιν πληγῇσιν ἀεικελίῃσι δαμάσσας, 
σπεῖρα κάκ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ ὥμοισι βαλὼν, οἰκῆϊ ἐοικὼς, ἀνδρῶν δυσμενέων κατέδυ πόλιν. This, 
which is undoubtedly the older story, gave rise to the imitation or replica οὗ it in Od, 
xvii. 200, where Ulysses goes from the homestead of Eumaecus dressed as a beggar. 
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λέχη δὲ φίλια μονόπεπλος 
λιποῦσα Δωρὶς ὡς κόρα 
σεμνὰν προσίζουσ᾽ 

οὖς ἤνυσ᾽ Αρτεμιν ἃ τλάμων. 


Compare with this Q. xiii. 109, 


&s ἄρα Tpwiddes μέγα κώκυον ἄλλοθεν ἄλλαι, 
αἱ μὲν ἀνεγρόμεναι λεχέων ἄπο, ταὶ δ᾽ ἐπὶ γαῖαν 
θρώσκουσαι: τῇς δ᾽ οὔτι μίτρης ἔτι μέμβλετο Avypis, 
GAN’ αὕτως ἀλάληντο περὶ μελέεσσι χιτῶνα 
μοῦνον ἐφεσσάμεναι": ταὶ δ᾽ οὐ φθάσαν οὔτε καλύπτρην 
οὔτε βαθὺν μελέεσσιν ἑλεῖν πέπλον. 
The destruction of the Greek fleet by a false beacon held up 
by Nauplius in revenge for the death of his son Palamede,” Hel. 
767, 


τὰ Ναυπλίου τ᾽ Εὐβοικὰ πυρπολήματα, 
alluded to by Propertius, v. 1, 115, 


Nauplius ultores sub noctem porrigit ignes, 


is found in Q. xiv. 612, 
οἱ δ᾽ ἐνὶ πέτρῃς 


ἄξαντες πέρι νῆας ὀιζυρῶς ἀπόλοντο 
Ναυπλίου ἐννεσίῃσιν: 6 γὰρ κοτέων μάλα παιδὸς, K.T.A. 

But the fullest accounts of the storm, as I have said, are given 
in the Agamemnon and the beginning of the Troades, both of 
which passages were taken from the same epics in the Nootos 
from which the allusions are evidently borrowed in Od. i. 12, and 
iv. 490 seqq., and probably those in Iliad vii. 460, xii. 16. 

In Tro. 70, Athena’ expresses her resentment at the rape of 
Cassandra from her Palladium, 


A. οὐκ οἶσθ᾽ ὑβρισθεῖσάν με καὶ ναοὺς ἐμούς ; 
Πο. of8 ἡνίκ᾽ Αἴας εἷλκε Κασάνδραν βίᾳ. 


Compare with this Q. xiii. 420, 


ἀλλ᾽ οὐ μὰν οὐδ᾽ αὐτὴ ἐύφρων Τριτογένεια 
πάμπαν ἄδακρυς ἔην, ἐπειή ῥά οἱ ἔνδοθι νηοῦ 
Κασσάνδρην ἤσχυνεν ᾿Οἰλέος ὄβριμος υἱός. 


3 The death of Palamedes by the treachery of Ulysses is alluded to in Q. y. 198, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀντιθέῳ Παλαμήδεϊ θῆκας ὄλεθρον. See Ar. Thesm. 770, 848. 
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Ἂς ab. xiv. 420 and 486, 


ἐπεί ῥά μοι ἔνδοθε νηοῦ 
υἱὸς ᾿Οιλῆος μέγ᾽ ἐνήλιτεν, οὐδ᾽ ἐλέαιρε 
Κασσάνδρην ὀρέγουσαν ἄκηδέας εἰς ἐμὲ χεῖρας. 


In Tro. 80, the goddess borrows the thunder and lightning 
from Zeus, 
ἐμοὶ δὲ δώσειν φησὶ πῦρ κεραύνιον, 
, βάλλειν ᾿Αχαιοὺς ναῦς τε πεμπράναι πυρί. 

(). xiv. 445, 

ἀλλὰ Kal ἔντεα πάντα, τά μοι πάρος ἦρα φέροντες 

χερσὶν ὕπ᾽ ἀκαμάτῃσιν ἐτεκτήναντο Κύκλωπες, 

δώσω ἐελδομένῃ. 


Compare further Aesch. Eum. 791, where Athena says, 


kal κλῇδας οἷδα δωμάτων μόνη θεῶν, 
ἐν ᾧ κεραυνός ἐστιν ἐσφραγισμένος. 


In Tro. 88 and Q. xiv. 250, 507, the storm? is raised by Posei- 
don to gratify Athena. In Tro. 240—80, the allotment of the 
captive women, Cassandra, Andromache, Hecuba, is the same as in 
Q. xiv. 20, 

Κασσάνδρην ἄγε δῖαν ἐυμμελίης ᾿Αγαμέμνων, 
᾿Ανδρομάχην δ᾽ ᾿Αχιλῆος ἐὺς παῖς, αὐτὰρ ᾽Οδυσσεὺς 
εἷλκε βίῃ Ἑ κάβην. 


The frenzied act of Cassandra in coming forth with a lighted 
torch, Tro. 298, 308, 344, is also in Q. xii. 568, 


τοὔνεκα πεύκης 
αἰθομένης ἔτι δαλὸν am ἐσχαρεῶνος ἑλοῦσα 
ἔσσυτο μαιμώωσ᾽. 


But the most remarkable points of coincidence are in the 
description of bringing the wooden horse into Troy. 
ῷ. xii. 436, 
μέγα δ᾽ ἤπυε λαὸς 
ἀλλήλοις ἐπικεκλομένων. 
Tro. 522, . 
ava δ᾽ ἐβόασεν λεὼς 
Τρῳάδος ἀπὸ πέτρας σταθεὶς, 
ἴτ᾽, ὦ πεπαυμένοι πόνων, 
τόδ᾽ ἱερὸν ἀνάγετε ξόανον 
Ἰλιάδι διογενεῖ κόρᾳ. 


8. This must be distinguished from the storm raised by the anger of Achilles to 
detain the fleet at Troy, as mentioned above. 
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(Q. xii. 377, Κάλχαντος δ᾽ ἰότητι δαΐφρονι Τριτογενείῃ ἵππον érex- 
τήναντο.) 
The making of the horse from pine-wood, Tro. 533, Virg. Aen. 
ii, 258, Q. xii, 124, 
οἱ δ᾽ ἐλάτῃσιν ἐπιβρίσαντες ay ὕλην 
τάμνον δένδρεα μακρά, 
and the comparison with the hull of a ship, Tro. 587, towed with 
ropes, 
κλωστοῦ δ᾽ ἀμφιβόλοις λίνοιο, ναὸς ὡσεὶ 
σκάφος κελαινὸν εἰς ἕδρανα 
λάϊνα δάπεδά τε φόνια πατρίδι 
Παλλάδος θέσαν θεᾶς, 
are again identical; Q. xii. 423, 
ἀγειρόμενοι δ᾽ ἅμα πάντες 
σειρὴν ἀμφεβάλοντο θοῶς περιμήκεϊ ἵππῳ 
δησάμενοι καθύπερθεν. 


ab. 428, 
: οἱ δ᾽ ἅμα πάντες 

εἷλκον ἐπιβρίσαντες ἂολλέες, HUTE νῆα 

ἕλκωσιν μογέοντες ἔσω ἁλὸς ἠχηέσσης 

αἰζηοί. 

The advice given to the uxorious Menelaus, not to trust him- 

self to slay his fair wife, Tro. 800, Androm. 629, Ar. Lysist. 155, 
ὁ γῶν Μενέλαος τᾶς Ἑλένας τὰ μᾶλά πᾳ 
γυμνᾶς παρενιδὼν ἐξέβαλ᾽, οἴω, τὸ ξίφος, 
exactly corresponds with Q. xiv. 390, 
ei μή of κατέρυξε βίην ἐρόεσσ᾽ ᾿Αφροδίτη, 
ἥ ῥά οἱ ἐκ χειρῶν ἔβαλε ξίφος. 

In Tro. 955 Helen pleads that her residence with Paris was 
involuntary, and that she often tried to escape by letting herself 
down from the Trojan wall by a rope. In Ὁ. xiii. 160 she says, in 
the same spirit, that she often tried to commit suicide by the noose 
or the sword. And this is precisely what the nurse says of Her- 
mione in Androm. 811, 

, μόλις δέ νιν θέλουσαν ἄρτῆσαι δέρην 
εἴργουσι φύλακες δμῶες, ἔκ τε δεξιᾶς 
ξίφη καθαρπάζουσιν ἐξαιρούμενοι. 

The resemblance seems too close to be accidental : 

καί μ᾽ ἄμοτον μεμαυῖαν ὀιζυρῶς ἀπολέσθαι 
ἢ βρόχῳ ἀργαλέῳ ἢ καὶ ξίφεϊ στονόεντι, 
εἶργον ἐνὶ μεγάροισι. 
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The destruction of the city by fire, Tro. 1320 seqq., is the same 
as in Q. xii. 431. Compare 


κόνις δ᾽ ἴσα καπνῷ πτέρυγι πρὸς αἰθέρα, 


and ἐκλύετε Περγάμων κτύπον, with 


ἀζαλέη δὲ κόνις συνεμίσγετο καπνῷ, 
ὦρτο δ᾽ ἄρα κτύπος αἰνός. 


The death of the infant Astyanax by being thrown from the 

Trojan wall, Troad. 725, 
ῥῖψαι δὲ πύργων δεῖ σφε Τρωικῶν ἄπο, 

Q. xi. 251, 

of δὲ καὶ ᾿Αστυάνακτα βάλον Δαναοὶ ταχύπωλοι 

πύργου ἀφ᾽ ὑψηλοῖο, ἢ 
is alluded to in II. xxiv. 731—5, where Andromache is made to 
foretell her own captivity and the fate of her child. This, if ever 
there was one, is an ex post facto prophecy. The composition of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, I repeat, is largely indebted to those 
very poems which we have been taught to regard as secondary and 
inferior. 

Deiphobus, as the husband or paramour of Helen, is men- 
tioned‘ in Tro. 960, Q. xiii. 355, where he is put to death as such 
by Menelaus. 

The wealth given to Hermione by her father on her marriage 
with Neoptolemus,? Androm. 152, 


Μενέλαος ἡμῖν ταῦτα δωρεῖται πατὴρ 
πολλοῖς σὺν ἕδνοις5, 


is from Q. vi. 90, 


δώσω of παράκοιτιν ἐμὴν ἐρικυδέα κούρην 
Ἑρμιόνην, καὶ πολλὰ καὶ ὄλβια δῶρα σὺν αὐτῇ. 


In the Philoctetes of Sophocles, Odysseus and Neoptolemus 
sail to Lemnos to bring away Philoctetes. In Q. 8. ix. 335, 


᾿Ατρεῖδαι προέηκαν ἐυκτιμένην ποτὶ Λῆμνον 
Τυδέος ὄβριμον via μενεπτόλεμόν τ᾽ ᾿Οδυσῆα. 


But in Phil. 370, Odysseus and Diomede are combined in a pre- 


4 Alluded to as such in Od. iv. 276. 
5 Alluded to in Od. iy. 5. 
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tended mission mentioned by the "Εμπορος as ἐπ᾽ ἄλλον ἄνδρα. 
And in Ὁ. vi. 64, these two envoys are sent to Scyros to bring 
Neoptolemus to Troy. 

The arms of Achilles are adjudged to Ulysses by Trojan um- 
pires in Ὁ. S. v. 318 and Od. xi. 547, by the Greeks in Phil. 64.° . 

The necessity of obtaining the bow of Hercules from Philoc- 
tetes for capturing Troy is mentioned in Q. S. ix. 327, 

ov yap δὴ πέπρωτο δαμήμεναι ᾽Ιλίου ἄστυ, 


πρίν γε Φιλοκτήταο βίην ἐς ὅμιλον ᾿Αχαιῶν 
ἐλθέμεναι, πολέμοιο δαήμονα δακρυόεντος. 


Phil. 68, 


εἰ yap τὰ τοῦδε τόξα μὴ ληφθήσεται, 
οὐκ ἔστι πέρσαι σοὶ τὸ Δαρδάνου πέδον, 


and ἐῤ. 611. 

In Phil. 72 Ulysses reminds Neoptolemus that he did not sail 
with the first expedition. In Q. vi. 65 the intention of bringing 
him from Scyros is announced. 

In Q. ix. 360 the ragged dress of Philoctetes is described, and 
his gaining a miserable livelihood by shooting birds and _ beasts 
with his arrows. The whole account is evidently identical with 
that in Phil. 165, θηροβολοῦντα πτηνοῖς lois σμυγερὸν σμυγερῶς, 
and 1b, 287, γαστρὶ μὲν τὰ σύμφορα τόξον τόδ᾽ ἐξεύρισκε τὰς ὑπο- 
πτέρους βάλλον πελείας, compared with ib. 955; and in Ar. Ach. 
424 the rags of Philoctetes are specially mentioned, 


ἀλλ᾽ ἦ Φιλοκτήτου τὰ τοῦ πτωχοῦ λέγεις; 
In Q. ix. 385 and Phil. 194, 270, the wound in the foot is 
attributed to the bite of a serpent at Chrysa, and Q. ix. 390, Phil. 
325, the gory humour dropping from the wound is described. 


In Q. vii. 292 and Phil. 243 the old Lycomedes of Scyros is 
mentioned as the grandsire of Neoptolemus. This, and many 


6 The verse ἐλθόντι δοῦναι κυρίως αἰτουμένῳ seems to me an interpolation. The 
ὅπλων κρίσις was one of the most famous episodes in the ancient “ Homer,” and it is 
given at length in Q. 8. lib. v. Professor Jebb, in his Preface to the Ajax, p. Vi. 
though he recognises the influence of the ‘Cyclic’ poems on the subject of the play, 
still follows the generally received view, that they were only supplementary to the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. 
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other incidents in the same play, are expressly recorded as having 
been subjects of the Cypria. 
In Q. i. 62 and Phil. 335 we have the death of Achilles from 
an arrow sent by Apollo, 
τοξευτὸς, ὡς λέγουσιν, ex Φοίβου δαμείς. 
In Q. ix. 55, Neoptolemus, on his arrival at Troy, laments that 
he has not seen his father Achilles unburied : 


ὡς εἴθε ζωόν σε μετ᾽ ᾿Αργείοισι kixavov.— 
νῦν δ᾽ οὔτ᾽ tp σύ γ᾽ ἐσεῖδες ἑὸν τέκος, οὔτε σ᾽ ἔγωγε 
εἶδον ζωὸν ἐόντα λιλαιόμενός περ ἰδέσθαι. 


Phil. 350, 


μάλιστα μὲν δὴ τοῦ θανόντος ἱμέρῳ, 
ὅπως ἴδοιμ᾽ ἄθαπτον: ov γὰρ εἰδόμην, 
(sc. ἔτε ζωὸν ὄντα, which must be supplied from the context.) 
In Q. vu. 176, the Greeks both at Scyros and at Troy are 
struck with the resemblance of Neoptolemus to his father, 
αἶψα δέ of κίον ἄντα τεθηπότες, οὕνεχ᾽ ὁρῶντο 


θαρσαλέῳ ᾿Αχιλῆι δέμας περικαλλὲς ὅμοῖον, 


and 2b. 537, 

of δ᾽ ap aunxavin βεβολημένοι ἔνδοθεν ἦτορ 

Τρῶες ἔφαντ᾽ ᾿Αχιλῆα πελώριον εἰσοράασθαι 

αὐτὸν ὁμῶς τεύχεσσι. 

In Phil. 356, 
kal μ᾽ εὐθὺς ἐν κύκλῳ στρατὸς 

ἐκβάντα πᾶς ἠσπάζετ᾽, ὀμνύντες βλέπειν 
τὸν οὐκέτ᾽ ὄντα ζῶντ᾽ ᾿Αχιλλέα πάλιν. 


Iu Q. iii. 217 it is Ajax who endeavours to rescue the body and 
the arms of Achilles. 
The promise to cure Philoctetes of his wound in the Grecian 
camp, Phil. 1333, 
καὶ τοῖν map ἡμῖν ἐντυχὼν ᾿Ασκληπίδαιν 
νόσου μαλαχθῇς τῆσδε, 
is thus given in Q. ix. 410, 
ot δέ ἑ θαρσύνεσκον, ἔφαντο δέ of λυγρὸν ἕλκος 
ἐξ ὀλοοῖο μόγοιο καὶ ἄλγεος ἰήσασθαι. 
Propert. ii. 1, 59, 
Tarda Philoctetae sanavit crura Machaon. 


In Q. xiv. 630 the sufferings of Ulysses are predicted through 
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the anger of Poseidon and his jealousy of the Grecian ramparts as 
a protection against the Trojans. In Od. 1. 20 and 70 this anger 
is attributed to the blinding of the Cyclops. 

In Q. xiv. 437 the wrath of Athena for the rape of Cassandra 
is the cause of the disaster at sea off Euboea. There is an allu- 
sion to this in Od. i. 327 and iii. 135, 145. In Od. v. 108 it is 
simply said that the Greeks ἐν νύστῳ ᾿Αθηναίην ἀλίτοντο. 

In Od. ii. 109—112, the deaths of Ajax, Antilochus and 
Achilles are alluded to, 


ἔνθα μὲν Αἴας κεῖται dphws, ἔνθα δ᾽ ᾿Αχιλλεύς,--- 

ἔνθα δ᾽ ἐμὸς φίλος υἱὸς--- Αντίλοχος, 
all which events are given in detail by Q. Smyrnaeus. The valour 
of Ulysses in defending the body of Achilles (Q. iii. 320) is alluded 
to in Od. v. 309, 


ἤματι τῷ, ὅτε μοι πλεῖστοι χαλκήρεα δοῦρα 
Τρῶες ἐπέρριψαν περὶ Πηλείωνι θανόντι. 


In the time of Aristotle the Iliad and the Odyssey had assumed 
that position of pre-eminence which could tolerate no rival. Now 
therefore the “Cypria,” which we have seen were attributed to 
Homer in the age of the tragic poets, and the other poems on the 
Troica which were not either Iliad or Odyssey, were relegated to 
the authorship of inferior poets, to whom however an antiquity 
was ascribed which of itself shows they were not regarded as novel 
᾿ς creations. This view enables us to appreciate at its true value a 
well-known passage of Aristotle in the Poetics, § 23. “Homer 
takes a part of the war, but introduces many incidents (ἐπεισόδια), 
while others take as their theme one hero or period or complex 
action, as the composer of the Cypria and the little Iliad; for 
which reason, while only one or two tragedies are composed respec- 
tively from the Iliad and the Odyssey, from the Cypria there ate 
many, and from the little Iliad more than eight.” 

Of course, if my reasoning is right, then the explanation of an 
undoubted fact given by Aristotle is the wrong one. 


WAS QUINTUS AN IMITATOR OF 
OUR HOMER? 


HAVING proved by numerous quotations from the tragic poets 
that the Posthomerica of Quintus—ze. his epitome from the 
Cyclus—was, in the main, the “Homer” with which they were 
familiar, I proceed to another important and interesting, though 
rather difficult inquiry. Do these epics follow the narratives of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, or are they apparently independent 
of them ? 

If, as will be found to be the case, they contain some incidents 
that are the same, or nearly the same, closely combined with 
others that are quite different, then it seems the most reasonable 
inference that both are alike compilations from the same older 
sources. Though far removed in point of time, the authors of 
both followed a principle of selection suggested by particular 
motives into which we cannot and need not enquire. The follow- 
ing passage (Q. iv. 148, which is confirmed by two other narratives 
of the deeds of Achilles, Q. vii. 377-81, and xiv. 127-135) is 
extremely suggestive, as showing beyond all doubt that the tale 
of his exploits was not taken directly from the Iliad, which 
contains a partial and eclectic account of them. 

(Nestor is relating to the Greeks at the funeral of Achilles the 
deeds of that hero.) 


δώδεχ᾽ ὅπως διέπερσε κατὰ πλόον ἄστεα φωτῶν, 
ἕνδεκα δ᾽ αὖ κατὰ γαῖαν ἀπείριτον, ὡς δ᾽ ἐδάιξε 
Τήλεφον, ἠδὲ βίην ἐρικυδέος ᾿Ηετίωνος 
Θήβης ἐν δαπέδοισι, ἰδ᾽ ἀντίθεον Ἰπολύδωρον, 
Καὶ Τρώιλον θηητὸν, ἀμύμονά τ᾽ ᾿Αστεροπαῖον, 
αἵματι δ᾽ ὡς ἐρύθηνεν ἄδην ποταμοῖο ῥέεθρα 
Ἐάνθου, καὶ νεκύεσσιν ἀπειρεσίοισι κάλυψε 
πάντα ῥόον κελάδοντα, Λυκάονος ὅππότε θυμὸν 
νοσφίσατ᾽ ἐκ μελέων ποταμοῦ σχεδὸν ἠχήεντος, 
_ ἍὝἝἭκτορα θ᾽ ὡς ἐδάμασσε, καὶ ὧς ἕλε Πενθεσίλειαν, 
ἠδὲ καὶ vida δῖον ἐυθρόνου Ἠριγενείης. 
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Here, interpolated with well-known incidents from the Iliad, 
we have the additional mention of Telephus, Cycnus, Troilus? 
Penthesilea, and Memnon. 

The very nature and theory of the epic Cyclus was to include 
the whole tale of the 7’roica, and apparently of the Thebaica also 
(from which, as I have elsewhere remarked, many passages have 
been borrowed in the compilation of the Iliad), from the cos- 
mogony of the world, in a continuous narrative. Hence a certain 
consistency between the Iliad and other portions of the Cyclus was 
a necessity. But Quintus compiled from the general story of the 
Troica which passed as “Homer” even in his time, long after a 
distinction between Homer and the scriptor Cyclicus*® was 
acknowledged by the learned. It was no part of his care to 
make his work harmonise with the particular accounts in the 
Iliad or the Odyssey, and hence the great literary value of his 
work. | 

But a still more striking and instructive instance of discre- 
pancy from and yet resemblance to the text of the Iliad occurs in 
two passages describing the arms of Achilles (Q. v. 7—100, vii. 
196—205). They are too long to quote here at length; but not 
a few of the details e.g. lions, leopards, bears, jackals, ζῶα ἐοικότα 
κινυμένοισι (Q. vii. 303), the Gorgons, the Mount of Virtue, the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis, etc., are wholly distinct* from the 
Homeric account. 


1 ix. 328, δώδεκα μὲν σὺν νηυσὶ πόλεις ἀλάπαξ᾽ ἀνθρώπων, welds δ᾽ ἕνδεκά φημι κατὰ 
Τροίην ἐρίβωλον. See also Il. vi. 416, xxi. 140, 218, xxii. 46, xxiv. 257. 

3 Troilus and Telephus had not passed out of memory as Trojan heroes in Horace’s 
time. See Carm. ii. 9, 16, Ep. ad Pison. 96. Throughout the Aeneid, but especially 
in the first part of it, Virgil follows the ‘‘ Cyclics” more closely than he does Homer. 
The general matter of them, it is well known, survived even to the age of printing. 

3 Hor. Ep. ad Pis. 136. The παραλειπόμενα of the Troica occupied a position 
closely resembling the Apocrypha in the estimation of theologians. 

4 I have long felt, from internal evidences of the language, grave doubts if the 
famous “Shield of Achilles” in Il. xviii. can claim any great antiquity. Ancient 
authors are marvellously silent respecting it. There certainly was an older account 
in which the arms given by the gods to Peleus on his marriage were described (Eur. 
El. 442—477). Those arms, & of θεοὶ odpavlwves πατρὶ φίλῳ ἔπορον, and which were 
taken by Hector from the body of Patroclus, to whom they had been lent (Il. xvii. 
195), had been conveyed to Troy by the Nereids for Achilles across the Aegean (Elect. 
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The list of ‘passages might be extended, did space allow, in 
which, so to speak, Homeric incidents are differently treated by 
Quintus. I will mention a few of the principal passages or 
episodes common to both; but the subject requires to be more 
fully worked out, pregnant with significance as it 1s. 

The truce for the burning of the bodies, 1]. vii. 381, Ὁ. ix. 35. 
The funeral games at the pyre of Achilles, resembling but not 
identical with those at the funeral of Patroclus,° Il. xxiii., Q. iv., 
Virg. Aen. v., the destruction and levelling of the Grecian camp,° 
Il. vii. 460, xii. init., Q. xiv. 460, the carrying off of Aeneas from 
the fight by Aphrodite, 1]. v. 318, Ὁ. xi. 289; the θεομαχία in 
Il. xx. and Q. xii. 162; Dionysus in his alarm received by Thetis, 
ΤΙ. vi. 136, Q. ii. 438. The two incidents on which the tale of the 
Iliad may be said to turn, viz. the promise of Zeus to do honour 
to the son of Thetis (Il. 1, 506, 524), and the anger of Achilles 
against Agamemnon, are both referred to, though quite casually, 
by Quintus, ix. 29, 


ἐπεί vu ἑ θυμὸς ἀνώγει 
ἦρα φέρειν καὶ κῦδος ἐΐφρονι Νηρηίνῃ. 


442). To the second suit of armour, made by Hephaestos at the command of Thetis 
after the loss of the others, there may be an allusion in the posthumous play of Euri- 
pides, the Iph. Aul. 1071, where it is predicted that Achilles will come to Troy with 
his Myrmidons, clad in the armour made by Hephaestos and presented to him by his 
mother. A little consideration will show that there is here a confusion between the 
two shields, and will suggest, especially after a careful comparison of the so-called 
Hesiodic “Scutum Herculis,’”’ how many and varying were the accounts. That the 
story however is ancient in its outline may be inferred from its distinctly solar charac- 
ter. It was circular (like the eye of the Cyclops and the Table of King Arthur), and 
it bore, as all accounts agree, a representation upon it of the bright sun and stars, with 
the heaven and the circling sea. 

The style of art in the Homeric shield is evidently late. Mr. Gladstone admits 
(Homeric Synchronism, Ὁ. 57) that “‘if we place the real Homer in an age which 
produced works of art such as he describes, he must be brought down to the age of 
Phidias, if even that will suffice.” He argues, of course, that later art followed the 
imaginative conceptions of Homer, which seems to me a doubtful position. 

5 The order of the games is in Homer—(1) chariot-race, (2) pugilism, (8) wrestling, . 
(4) foot-race, (5) javelin, (6) quoit, (7) bow. In Quintus—(1) foot-race, (2) wrestling, 
(3) pugilism, (4) bow, (5) quoit, (6) long leap, (7) javelin. In Virgil—(1) boat-race, 
(2) foot-race, (3) pugilism, (4) bow, (5) game of Troy. 

6 A legend evidently referring to the extensive silting on the coast of the Troad, 
pointed out by Dr. Schliemann in the account of his discoveries, “The Site of the 
Homeric Troy,’’ 4to, 1875 (p. δ). 
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ab. xiv. 132, 
ἠδ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ᾿Αχαιοὶ 
μαρνάμενοι κατὰ μῆνιν ᾿Αχιλλέος ἔργα κάμοντο. 

In some few cases the resemblance is very close; but even 
this leaves the question open between Quintus copying the Iliad, 
or the two poems being separate and independent compilations. 
The story of old Phoenix, as the nurse of Achilles, and the 
honours shown to him by Peleus, are nearly coincident; II. ix. 


490, 


πολλάκι μοι κατέδευσας ἐνὶ στήθεσσι χιτῶνα, 
οἴνου ἀποβλύζων ἐν νηπιέῃ ἀλεγείνῇ. 
Q. i. 475, 
σὺ δ᾽ ἐμοῖσι περὶ στέρνοισι γεγηθὼς . 
πολλάκι παππάζεσκες ἔτ᾽ ἄκριτα χείλεσι βάζων, 
καί μεν νηπιέῃσιν ἄδην ἐνὶ σῇσι δίηνας 
στήθεά τ᾽ ἢδὲ χιτῶνας. 

In other episodes there is some marked discrepancy. In IL 
viii. 133, Diomede is stopped by a flash of lightning falling before 
his horses: in Q. xii. 96, this is narrated of Neoptolemus and 
Philoctetes. In Q. vii. 444, the arms of Socus are presented by 
Ulysses to Diomede, whereas in 1]. xi. 449, Socus is slain by 
Ulysses, but not despoiled, Ulysses himself having been wounded 
by Socus, ib. 439. The legend (a favourite one with the vase- 
painters) of Memnon’s corpse borne by the winds (Q. 11. 553, 585) 
is evidently another version, and probably the older one, of 
Sarpedon’ borne by” Ὕπνος and Θάνατος in 1]. xvi. 454. 

In Od. xi. 520, we read that the son of Achilles 

τὸν Τηλεφίδην κατενήρατο χαλκῷ, 
ἥρω᾽ Εὐρύπυλον. 

In Q. vii. 324 and 630, and xiv. 137, we have the full account 
of the fight between them and the death of Eurypylus. This, like 


7 Memnon and Sarpedon appear in some mythical way to be connected with each 
other. To the lament of Eos (Aurora) over her son Memnon, Q. ii. 609, and that of 
Thetis over Achilles, Q. iii. 608, Ovid refers, Amor. iii. 9, 1, “Memnona si mater, 
mater ploravit Achillem, Et tangunt magnas tristia fata deas.” Propert. iii, 18, 16, 
“Cui maiora senis Tithoni gaudia vivi, Quam gravis amisso Memnone luctus erat.” 
The antiquity of the legend is again shown by its distinctly solar character. Aurora 
threatens to withdraw from giving light to the heavens, and to hide herself in the 
nether world, Q. ii. 610, with which compare the threat of Helios, Od. xii. 383, δύσο- 
μαι εἰς ᾿Αίδαο, καὶ ἐν νεκύεσσι φαείνω. 
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the brief allusion to Memnon in Od: iv. 188, is clearly later as 
given in the Odyssey. Another example is the mention of the 
Muses as present at the funeral of Achilles, in Od. xxiv. 60, the 
older account® being that in Q. 111. 594. 

A third instance is the escape of Ajax by swimming, in Od. iv. | 
500, Q. xiv. 548 seqq. In both accounts he is just reaching the 
Gyrean Rocks, when Poseidon, enraged at his proud boast that he 
would escape, even if all the gods were against him, struck the 
rock with his trident and threw it into the sea. The two accounts, 
which for brevity’s sake I omit, are well worthy of comparison, 
being exactly the same though expressed in quite different words. 

The description of Thersites in II. ii, 212 seqq., where several 
words occur which are evidently not of an archaic type,? compared 
with the account preserved by Q. i. 722 seqq., from which it passed 
into Soph. Phil. 442, is another example of a common theme differ- 
ently treated or applied. In Quintus, Thersites abuses Achilles 
for his remorse over the dead Penthesilea; in the Iliad, he abuses 
Agamemnon for caring about Briseis. The point of the taunt is 
the same. In both he is struck, but in Quintus he is slain, by 
Ulysses for his insolence. . 

So, too, the ransom of Hector’s body, which gave rise to the 
“Extopos λύτρα of Aeschylus (a play that had a different treatment 
from the Iliad, lib. xxiv.) is alluded to by Priam himself to Neop- 
tolemus, in Q. xiii. 233, 

ὁππότ᾽ ἄποινα περὶ κταμένοιο φέρεσκον 
Ἕκτορος, ὅν μοι ἔπεφνε πατὴρ Teds. 


The love of Ares and Aphrodite, Od. viii. 267, is evidently an 
episode interpolated from earlier poems, of a nature less pure, per- 
haps, than the general tenor of the Homerica and Posthomerica. 
We have a reference to it in Q. xiv. 47—53. 

The prophecy of Calchas about the ten-year siege, I]. 11. 322—9, 
probably adapted from the “ Cypria,” is referred to in Q. viii. 475. 


8 Nine Muses, as mentioned in the Odyssey, is a later figment. 

9 Eg. συνοχωκότε, ii. 218. This word, like δεδουπότος, 1]. xxiii. 679, and some 
others, is found in the later epic authors—an offspring, I have no doubt, of epic de- 
velopment. Q. vii. 801, δέος δ᾽ ἕλε πάντας ᾿Αχαιοὺς, τείχεος ds ἤδη συνοχωκότος ἐν 
κονίῃσιν. 
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The well-known allegory of the Avra} in Il. ix. 502 is differently 
given in Q. x. 300. The surrender of Helen (the ‘EnXévns ἀπαί- 
τησις of Tragedy), in 1]. vii. 347 proposed by Antenor, in Ὁ. ii. 55 
by Polydamas, and in both poems (Il. vil. 362, Q. ii. 96) rejected 
by Paris, again points to independent compilation. And the same 
probably, not either direct copying or deliberate variation from the 
Iliad, will explain many minor differences of detail. Compare, for 
instance, 1]. xix. 301, 


ἐπὶ δὲ στενάχοντο γυναῖκες, 
Πάτροκλον πρόφασιν, σφῶν δ᾽ αὐτῶν κήδε’ ἑκάστη, 
with Q. x. 406, 
ὡς ἔφατ᾽ οὔ τι γοῶσα πόσιν τόσον, ὅὁππόσον αὐτῆς 
μύρετ᾽ ἀλιτροσύνης μεμνημένη, 
and 1]. ix. 265—70, 
αἴθωνας δὲ λέβητας ἐείκοσι, δώδεκα δ᾽ ἵππους 


πηγοὺς, ἀθλοφόρους, οἱ ἀέθλια ποσσὶν ἄροντο, -- 
δώσω δ᾽ ἑπτὰ γυναῖκας κ.τ.λ. 


Q. ix. 512, 


νῦν δὲ λάβ᾽ ἑπτὰ γυναῖκας ἐείκοσί τ᾽ ὠκέας ἵππους 
ἀθλοφόρους, τρίποδάς τε δυώδεκα. 


The fact indeed is sufficiently evident, not that everything was 
copied, imitated, modified from the Iliad, but that there were, in 
the vast body of orally recited epics in and before the age of Peri- 
cles,? certain popular themes and episodes which were almost 
indefinitely varied, each rhapsode, we may fairly suppose, trying to 
surpass his rivals in the art in novelty or interest. Such themes 
were— 

1. Descriptions of shields, armour, and generally of works of 
art, e.g. the shields in 1]. xviii, in Q. v. 7, vi. 200 seqq., vii. 200, the 
“Scutum ” attributed to Hesiod. 

2. Descriptions of heirlooms or hereditary possessions, as the 


1 In Q. xiii. 293, the house of Antenor is spared by the Greeks in sacking Troy, 
because he had entertained Menelaus and Ulysses on their embassy to demand Helen 
(1. iii. 205). This explains Virg. Aen. i. 242, ‘‘ Antenor—mediis elapsus Achivis.” 
The story was known to Herodotus (ii. 118), in whose time a literary distinction was 
beginning to be made between the Cypria and the Iliad. 

* When Homer became a written literature in the age of Plato, rhapsodists of 
course speak of knowing the Iliad or the Odyssey by heart. 
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sceptre in IL ii. 100, the cap given to Ulysses in II. x. 261, the 
goblet in which Priam drank the health of his guest Memnon in 
Q. 11. 140, the bowls given as a prize by Thetis, Q. iv. 382, that 
presented to Telemachus by Menelaus, Od. iv. 615, the arms of 
Areithéus in I]. vii. 148, &e. 

3. Funeral ceremonies* and contests of skill or prowess, e.g. 
those in honour of Patroclus and Hector in the Iliad, of Achilles 
in Od. xxiv., and Q. 111. and iv., those in the court of Alcinous, 
Od. viii. 110 seqq. 

4. Lamentations of women over a dead husband or son, as 
those of Andromache and Briseis, Hecuba and Helen in the Iliad, 
of Briseis and Thetis in Q. 111. 560, 608, of Eos in Ὁ. ii. 609. 

5. Pedigrees, as of Glaucus in 1]. vi. 150, of Aeneas in 1]. 
xx. 213. 

6. Contests between heroes, which must have been almost 
indefinitely varied, since they were, from the nature of the case, 
the easiest to alter.and enlarge, and the least likely to remain 
always the same.* 

7. Contests for the possession of a corpse, like the fight over 
the slain Achilles in Q. i. 192—387, that over Patroclus in II. 
Xvi, and many other instances. 

To recapitulate : I think it is altogether a eratuitous supposi- 
tion to maintain, without a particle of evidence, that the [liad 
is the sole source and origin of the idea, and that all other 
accounts are copies of and deviations from the accounts in the 
Iliad. I have elsewhere remarked, that the Epic was a language 
in itself, and that not a dead one, merely copied or modified from 
the Iliad, but a living dialect up to quite a late period, capable, in 
the hands of skilful rhapsodists, of almost indefinite expansion 
and modification. Those who have come to understand and 
realise this important truth, are not so easily deceived by appear- 


3 The invocation of the winds to burn the pyre, occurs 1]. xxiii. 197, Q. iii. 700, 
Propert. v. 7, 31, ‘‘Cur ventos non ipse rogis, ingrate, petisti? Cur nardo flamme 
non oluere mez δ᾽ 

4 Some one feature, e.g. the death of the hero by supernatural intervention fanatte 
of Apollo) is commonly preserved, because it tends to magnify his prowess, and to 
show the impossibility of conquering him by merely mortal yalour. See 1]. xyi. 788, 
Q. iii. 62. Soph. Phil. 335. 7 
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ances of archaism, as the maintainers of the antiquity of the 
Tliad® appear generally to have been, in spite of the fact that 
so large a portion of his vocabulary is the Ionic of the age of 
Herodotus, and much of the diction, as I have elsewhere shown, 
is quite of a late type. I contend further that i cannot be 
proved that the tragic poets knew our Iliad or Odyssey as we 
have them. They had the same stories in the main, but they took 
their accounts from the older epics from which our Homer was 
compiled in an age (about that of Plato, or not long before)® when 
a literary taste had superseded a popular curiosity, and a fixed or 
written “Homer” was required to take the afl sees of a fluctuating 
and oral ballad poetry. 

Rightly considered then, the resemblances between Homer 
and Quintus are proofs, not that Quintus “followed Homer,” 
which is an easy but wholly inadequate explanation, but that 
both are made up from the epics which Pindar and the tragies 
had, with variations indeed, because they were not yet fixed as 
written poems, but in the main the same. 

It is to be hoped that in due time, and when the whole argu- 
ment has been well considered, the dreams about Solon and 
Peisistratus and their MS. of Homer’ will vanish into thin air, 
and not return to haunt us again. But, of course, we must not 
expect that a new view, so opposed to tradition and to strong edu- 
cational prejudice, will make its way rapidly even among scholars. 


5 I mean, of course, in its present form, composition, and plan. That the general 
matter of the Iliad is ancient I have never thought of denying. 

6 I am glad to be able to cite in favour of my views—little attention as they have 
attracted in this country—the expressed convictions of Dr. John Oberdick, Director of 
the Imperial Gymnasium at Miinster, Westphalia. He thus writes (De Stasimo Primo 
Sept. adv. Theb., Minster, 1878, p. 9), “‘ Confisus iis quae ipse studiis meis assecutus 
sum, non dabito F. A. Paleio assentiri qui Homeri carmina quae nunc feruntur nisi 
Platonis aetate orta non esse docuit.” “Qua de re” (he adds) ‘‘alio loco accuratius 
agam.” 

7 Grote, Hist. Vol. ii. p. 144. ‘* The first positive ground which authorises us to 
' presume the existence of a MS. of Homer, is the famous ordinance of Solon with 
regard to the rhapsodes at the Panathenza; but for what length of time, previously, 
MSS. had existed, we are unable to say.”” Κι O. Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lat. p. 64, “‘ From 
a close comparison of the extracts and fragments of these (the Cyclic) poems, which 
we still possess, it is evident that their authors had before them copies of the Iliad and 
Odyssey in their complete form.” . 


5 
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We shall still see repeated in histories, notes and school books,’ the 
assertion that our Homer was the source and centre of all Grecian 
literature ; that he cannot possibly be placed later than the time 
of Peisistratus, and may be very much earlier. They will continue 
to call the “Cyclic” poems mere expansions and.continuations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey,? though both of these latter epics were 
largely made up, like the Greek tragedies, from the former. Yet 
it is equally certain, that when a few candid and thoughtful scho- 
lars are fully convinced (as I know of several who now are), that 
my views in the main are true, and my arguments, as a whole, 
unanswerable, those views will ultimately make their way, and 
the difficulties felt in accepting them will disappear. 


8 Since writing the above, Mr. Jebb has published his Manual of Greek Literature, 
in which he repeats the popular view, that the Iliad and Odyssey date 850 3.c., if not 
earlier. 

® K. O. Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. chap. vi. ‘‘Homer’s poems, as they became the foun- 
dation of all Grecian literature, are likewise the central point of the epic poetry of 
Greece. All that was most excellent in this line originated from them, and was con- 
nected with them in the way of completion or continuation.” Welcker too thought 
that the (7.e. our) Homeric poems were recognised and presupposed by the epics of the 
Cyclus, and that these were either introductory or supplemental to them, and served 
either as a commencement or a continuation. He, with others, had a theory about 
the true Homer being a sort of sacred ground, on which minor poets feared to tread. 


*,* An edition of Quintus Smyrnaeus in the Zewdner Series (1853), by A. Koechly, 
may easily be procured by students who desire to make some acquaintance with this 
author. A MS. of the whole work, hitherto I think uncollated, exists in the library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge,—a folio on paper, of late date, in the same 
volume with the Iliad and the Odyssey. The fault in Koechly’s book, as it seems to 
me, is the view he has taken of the fragmentary character of the Posthomerica, and 
his habit of marking Jacunae in numerous places where nothing is wanting either in 
sense or in syntax. The work seems to me quite complete as an epitome of events 
from the death of Hector to the final return of the heroes into Greece. It is taken up 
in continuity by the Odyssey, and so forms strictly a connecting link between the two 
great epics which we regard as the only genuine works of Homer,—albeit Thucydides 
attributed the Hymn to Apollo, and Aristotle even the Margites, to ‘‘ Homer.” 
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